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SOCRATES. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





He raised the hemlock to his lips, 
He drained the fatal draught, 

Calmly conversing with his friends, 
As he a wine bad quaffed ; 

And, ah! what wine so rich to bless! 
The torch of day grown dim, 

Death’s cup bas less of bitterness 
For all, because of him! 





———_-* 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Telegrams of greeting were received by 
the National American Suffrage Conven- 
tion from the Danish Woman Suffrage 
Association, from Samuel Gompers, and 
a number of other organizations and indi- 
viduals, 








—-_ 





Queen Alexandra presided over a meet- 
ing at Buckingham Palace, July 16,atwhich 
a new Red Cross society was organized 
under the name of the British Red Cross 
Society. The society will include all or- 
ganizations in the empire having similar 
aims. Her majesty delivered a speech 
outlining the objects of the organization 
and appealing to the women of the empire 
to take up the work. In time of peace, 
she said, the society would act separately 
from the War Office and the Admiralty, 
but would be under the control of these 
departments in time ot war. 





The treaty entered into between twelve 
European countries for the suppression of 
the white slave traffic has been duly rati- 
fied, and went into effect on July 18. The 
contracting States obligate themselves to 
establish each a bureau for the collection 
of information regarding the solicitation 
of women and girls for immoral purposes 
abroad, These bureaus are to exchange 
information among themselves and a strict 
watch is to be kept, particularly at large 
railway stations and seaports, to detect 
persons engaged in the white slave trade. 
Efforts are to be set on foot among fallen 
women for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation about those engaged in the traffic. 
The contracting States further obligate 
themselves to financially assist the girls 
enticed abroad to return home. Agencies 
and persons advertising positions abroad 
for women, are to be subjected to special 
police attention. Most of the signatories 
include their colonies, but Germany, 
Great Britain, Denmark and Spain reserve 
decision regarding their colonies until a 
later period. While no American State is 
party to the treaty, it is understood tbat 
efforts to suppress the trade will apply 
equally to those who try to entice girls to 
North or South America. A special from 
Berlin says that Imperial Chancellor Von 
Bulow has issued a proclamation announ- 
cing that the treaty has been ratified and 
is in effect. This treaty is the most im- 





portant measure ever taken in behalf of 
the protection of girls and women. If 
rigidly enforced it will largely diminish 
the most hideous traffic in existence, save 
numberless girls from a horrible fate and 
lift a part of the heavy burden borne by 
social purity workers. 





At the New York Chautauqua, to-day 
will be the greatest day for children in the 
history of the summer assemblies. ‘This 
is to be called ‘‘American Boy Day,’’ and 
the exercises from beginning to end will 
be given over to the American boy and 
girl. In the morning will be a popular 
patriotic program, at 2.30 in the afternoon 
a children’s musical festival, and the en- 
tire day will be a memorable one to all 
the children present. 


-_><-— 





At the meeting of the International 
Peace Congress in Boston last October it 
was decided that the congress this year 
should meet at Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Official notice is now given that the con- 
gress will open on Tuesday, September 
19, and continue through the week. It is 
expected to prove in many respects the 
most important of the peace congresses 
thus far. The questions of the reduction 
of the armies and navies of the nations, 
and of the establishment of a stated inter- 
national congress for the regular consider- 
ation of all international matters—both of 
which will probably engage the second 
Hague Conference, for whose calling Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has taken the _ initia- 
tive, and which will meet as soon as the 


t present war in the East is over—are to be 


the themes of discussion. The Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne, the General Swiss Peace 
Society and the local society at Lucerne 
are making extensive preparations to ren- 
der it, if possible, the most impressive 
peace congress ever held, The attendance 
from all parts of Europe will be large. It 
is hoped that America will send at least a 
hundred delegates. All persons expecting 
to be present are asked to communicate 
with the American Peace Society, No 31 
Beacon St., Boston. 
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FROM PORTLAND TO THE PACIFIC. 








Portland, although the seaport of Ore- 
gon, is 100 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 
After crossing the bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, vessels have no difficulty 
in reaching the city. The sole obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the largest ocean 
steamers is at the mouth of the river, and 
this is being lessened by the planting of 
jetties or hurdles, as has been so success- 
fully accomplished at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. It is believed, therefore, that 
the commerce of Portland will eventually 
equal that of San Francisco and Seattle. 

Feeling unwilling to return east with- 
out bathing in the Pacific, and wishing to 
visit Astoria, the ancient American fur- 
post, so charmingly immortalized by 
Washington Irving, I left Portland after 
the Suffrage Convention closed, and after 
a beautiful voyage of nine hours landed 
at a small village on the northern shore of 
the wide expanse of the river where it 
meets the ocean. After a short trolley 
ride I reached ‘‘The Breakers,”’ a fine 
hotel with all the modern conveniences, 
facing a beach 20 miles in length. It is 
well named ‘The Breakers.’’ From its 
spacious piazza one can see a continuous 
line of surf extending from the rocky cliffs 
of Cape Disappointment northward to a 
great bay, famed for its extensive beds of 
oysters. This beach is literally lined 
with innumerable logs and roots of trees 
brought down into the ocean by the Co- 
lumbia River and cast ashore by the 
waves, After an early morning plunge 
into the big waves, we chartered an auto 
belonging to the hotel, and sped over the 
hard sands to the fir-crowned cliffs seven 
miles distant, where there is fine fishing 
for porgies and cod from the huge rocks. 

In the afternoon I visited Astoria, a 
thriving town of 10,000 inhabitants. The 
remains of the old fur-post:still stand, but 
lumbering and fishing have long supplant- 
ed the old industry. The broad shallow 
expanse of the Columbia, 15 miles wide, is 
studded with fishing nets. One wonders 
how any salmon get past them. Hun- 
dreds of fishermen capture daily in their 
nets at this season vast numbers of salmon 
ranging from 15 to 40 pounds in weight, 
which are transferred to the canneries, 
where they are weighed, cleaned, decapi- 
tated, and canned, or pickled. The busi- 
ness is done on as large a scale as is the 
slaughter of animals at Chicago. Every 
cannery contracts with a Chinese foreman 
for the entire process at a fixed price. 





All the fish weighing over 25 pounds are 
pickled and shipped in casks to New York 
or Europe, where they are smoked as 
needed for immediate use. Attempts to 
employ ‘‘white’’ Jabor in the canneries 
have failed, as American workmen will 
not submit to the necessary conditions. 
Sometimes there is littleto do. At other 
times, when the fish are plentiful, the 
men have to work for 18 hours without 
intermission. 

The narrow margin of the shore front 
for five miles is artificially widened by 
streets and docks built on piles. One long 
narrow street runs from end to end, on 
which is an excellent line of trolley cars, 
moving amid saw- mills, lumber yards, can- 
neries, fish-nets, boats, and river steam- 
ers—a picturesque and animated specta- 
cle. Gradually the residences have begun 
to climb the steep hill, commanding splen- 
did views of river and ocean, and fairly 
buried in luxuriant foliage. 

The sunsets upon this western ocean 
are superb. The long twilight and clear 
atmosphere make the mornings and eve- 
nings indescribably beautiful. Let no 
tourist who visits Portland fail to sail 
down the river to busy Astoria and the 
neighboring ‘‘Long Beach.” H. B. B. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE TEACH- 
ERS. 


Through the address of President Roose- 
velt to the twelve thousand teachers at 
Asbury Park sounded the call of the bugle 
infusing strength and courage: 


You teachers make the whole world your 
debtor, If you did not do your work well 
this republic would not endure beyond 
the span of a generation. Moreover, as 
an incident to your avowed work, you 
render some well-nigh unbelievable ser- 
vices to the country. For instance, you 
render to the republic the prime, the vital 
service of amalgamating intu one homo- 
geneous body the children alike of those 
who are born here and of those who come 
here from sw many different lands abroad. 
You furnish a common training and com- 
mon ideals for the children of all the 
mixed peoples who are here being fused 
into ope nationality. It is in no small 
degree due to you and your efforts that 
we are one people instead of a group of 
jarrivg peoples, 


In common with other intelligent per- 
sons, the President is aware that three- 
fourths of the teachers are women—hard- 


working, self sacrificing, and in the main. 


underpaid. Therefore, when he exalted 
the services of the great body of teachers 
as essential to the perpetuity of the re- 
publio, and declared *‘There are few move 
ments in which [ more thoroughly believe 
than in the movement to secure better 
remuneration for our teachers,’’ he showed 
a fine appreciation of the recognition for 
her work coveted by the woman of to-day, 
that it be judged and valued without ref- 
erence to her sex. 

Then, when he had given the movement 
to increase the teachers’ salaries a support 
and an impetus that will hasten its suc- 
cessful issue, the President went on to 
say, as one who understands the heroic 
spirit animating all teachers worthy the 
name. 

But, after all, the service you render is 
incalculable because of the very fact that 
by your lives you show that you believe 
ideals to be worth sacrifice, and that you 
are splendidly eager to do non-remuner- 
ative work if this work is of good to your 
fellow men, 

While previous to this year the National 
Educational Association has been chary 
of giving prominence to women teachers, 
it rose to the occasion and accorded the 
honcr of making the principal response 
to the President’s address to Miss Kather- 
ine D. Blake, daughter of Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, and Principal of Public 
School No, 6, New York City. 

Miss Blake made a notable address. In 
seconding the vote of thanks to the Pres- 
ident, she said in part: 

The New York city teachers especially 
owe a debt of gratitude to our great Ex- 
ecutive, because only a few years ago, 
when he was the Guvernor of the Empire 
State, a bill was placed before him which 
provided liberal salaries for the city teach- 
ers, based on length of service aud meri 
torious work. It removed the teacher 
from the power of the politician, The 
Board of Education was unanimously op- 
posed to the bill, the city athorities pro- 
tested that it would lay too heavy a bur- 
den upon the taxpayers. At the public 
hearing the might and power of the city 
government was arrayed on one side 
against a handful of pedagogues on the 
other. It seemed as though there were 
but little hope that the bill would become 
alaw. Mr. Roosevelt listened patiently 
and carefully to the arguments on both 
sides, then after mature deliberation he 
did, as he always does, that which he felt 





it was right for him to do, and in spite of 
the powerfal opposition he signed the bill. 
To-day the schools, the teachers and the 
children are reaping the benefits of that 
wise law. By it a standard was set of 
adequate pay for meritorious service, a 
standard which other cities and States 
are striving to reach, The signing of his 
name to that bill is an act in the Presi- 
dent’s life that the chroniclers are not 
wont to dwell on, yet it bas had an in- 
fluence for good that will reach far into 
the future, By that little act Mr. Roose- 
velt did the highest service to the public 
school system of this country, did his 
utmost for cultivating that enlightened 
public opinion which is essential to good 
government, 

Miss Blake claimed no small meed of 
recognition and honor for her profession. 
**We hold the future of this nation in our 
hands,’’ she said. ‘As we mould the 
children to whom we minister, so do we 
shape the destinies of this country. . . I 
look forward to the time when the sacred 
rights of our children to the highest type 
of education may be recognized by our 
national government as greater than the 
rights of laborers and farmers; to the 
time when the Department of Education 
shall equal in importance the Department 
of State itself.’’ 

lt was a@ moment of historical signifi- 
cance when, in the presence of the multi- 
tude, the woman teacher suggested to the 
President of the United States the need 
of an additional member in his Cabinet. 

F, M. A. 





nila 
“WYOMING DAY.” 

Wyoming Day at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition was celebrated July 10. The 
Oregonian said: 

“Wyoming occupied the centre of the 
stage at the Exposition yesterday, the 
land of mines, cattle ranges and broad 
irrigated plains béing particularly ably 
represented by hundreds of enthusiastic 
visitors, among them the Chief Executive 
of the State, Governor Bryant B. Brooks, 
accompanied by his entire staff. Besides 
the Wyoming people in attendance, the 
celebration of the day was enlivened by 
the presence of many former residents of 
the State. 

“Wyoming was everywhere at the Fair. 
It was talked about, shouted about and read 
about. Wyoming badges were atapremium. 
The people from Wyoming came prepared 
to supply the demands of bundreds, but 
they were utterly swamped by the thou- 
sands who were desirous of procuring the 
insignia of the State. The hardened Ex- 
position officials, who have become so ac- 
customed to entertaining Wyoming visit- 
ors and assisting in the celebration of 
special days that they have begun to look 
at it as a matter of routine, were among 
those infected with the genuine Wyoming 
enthusiasm. 

‘*The exercises were held in the Audi- 
torium at 10 A. M., and drew a large 
crowd, despite the failure of other morn. 
ing events to secure a creditable assem- 
blage. President Goode delivered the 
address of welcome on behalf of the Ex. 
position management, He spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the showing made by Wyom. 
ing in the agricultural and mining exbib- 
its, and thanked Governor Brooks and the 
people of the State for their hearty codper- 
ation in making the Exposition a success. 

“Commissioner Richardson of theWyom- 
ing exhibits, who presided, next intro- 
duced Mayor Lane, who welcomed the 
visitors to Portland. Mayor Lane won 
the friendship of the Wyomingites by 
telling them that he thought their State 
had reached a higher state of civilization 
than that occupied by Oregon. In speak- 
ing of woman suffrage, he stated, however, 
that he hoped that by vext year Oregon 
would have redeemed herself.”’ 

Addresses followed by Gov. Brooks and 
Associate Justice J. A. Van Orsdel. The 
speakers bad good words for Wyoming 
women and for equal suffrage. Justice 
Orsdell’s address was so strong on this 
point that Miss Mary N. Chase of New 
Hampshire went up to him afterwards to 
thank him, and she secured the manu- 
script of his speech for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL 
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Good Housekeeping says: 


Have the well-to-do householders of 
our country stopped to reflect that upon 
them, and upon the women in particular, 
rests a large share of the responsibility of 
uplifting the immigrants who are pouring 
into the United States now in appalling 
numbers? It is in our homes, more inti- 
mately even than in our public schools, 
that these newcomers view the ideals of 
American living, and form their conclu- 
sions. Our house workers are recruited 
largely from among their ranks, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. voN RoTTENBURG has purchased 
Professor Mommsen’s library and pre- 
sented it to Bonn University. She is an 
American, the daughter of Profersor 
Phelps, formerly United States Minister 
to London, and the wife of Dr. von Rot- 
tenburg, rector of Bonn University. 

Miss FANNIE PERKINS of Thaundaung, 
Burma, is what might be called a strenu- 
ous missionary. She has recently put 
with her own hands a water tank at the 
top of her house with pipes for distribu- 
tion and electric lights over her place. 
With Miss Illingsworth she even cut the 
way in the jungle for her electric wires. 


Miss CLARA DRISCOLL, @ wealthy Texas 
girl, has purchased the ruins of the old 
monastery of Alamo, part of the battle- 
field where the freedom of Texas was won 
from Mexico. It was proposed to erect a 
modern hotel there, but Miss Driscoll 
stepped in and purchased the spot for 
$75,000 and will now reconstruct the an- 
cient and renowned edifice. 

Mrs. ALIcE SToPFORD GREEN, widow 
of the historian, John Riehard Green, 
is writing a history of Ireland, her native 
country. Mrs. Green is a learned author 
and editor. She is described as charming 
and vivacious—‘her native wit finding in 
her profound knowledge of history matter 
for lightening rather than weighting her 
conversation,”’ 

Mrs, FrepA EHMANN of Oroville, Cal., 
has a fine exhibit of olives and olive oil in 
the California building at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition at Portland, Or. Al- 
though she has been only eight years in 
the business, she now controls practically 
all the olives raised in Northern Califor- 
nia. She pickles the best olives, and puts 
the smaller ones (but none that are not 
sound) into olive oil. Mra. Ehmann is of 
German birth, but she brought up her 
family in Quincy, Ill, which was her 
home for many years. A son and son-in- 
law are now associated with ber in the 
business. 

Mrs. S. F. FirzGErRALp is one of the 
most clever persons in the employ of the 
United States treasury. For more than 
twenty years she has been at work in the 
branch of the redemption division which 
deals with national bank notes, her task 
being to count and identify currency of 
that kind. On more than one occas ono 
she has identified notes rendering it pos- 
sible to redeem them at face values, when 
nothing remained of them beyond a piece 
the size of one’s finger nail. Though no 
name of bank or denomination number 
was left, a scrap of the engraved design, 
perhaps only a bit of border, gave the 
requisite clew. Mrs. Fitzgerald knows 
the design of every national bank note is- 
sued in this couatry, and a mere glimpse 
ofa corner of any one of them will tell 
her what bank it comes from. 


Mrs. Apevia B. Scort, the official 
hostess of the Idaho building at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, is a woman with 
an unusual history. She served on the 
school board of Idaho Falls for eight 
years, during five of which she was clerk 
of the board. She then served for two 
years as justice of the peace, and declined 
arenomination. But apparently the town 
was unwilling to dispense with her ser- 
vices, for on a vacancy in the office of jus- 
tice of the peace occurring soon after, she 
was appointed to fill it by the county 
commissioners. Next the office of police 
judge became vacant, and she was ap- 
pointed to fill it by the mayor. Last fall 
she was elected County Treasurer of 
Bingham County on the Republican ticket, 
and about $350,000 has already passed 
through her hands. Mrs. Scott is the 
wife of a prominent business man of Ida- 
ho Falls, who has always believed in 
woman suffrage, and who is pleased to 
have her hold these positions of trust. 
She is a woman of fine presence, graceful 
and dignified, with gray hair, a young 
face, dark eyes and aresolute chin. Any 
one seeing and talking with her can easily 
understand that, all her life, offices have 
sought this woman, and that she has filled 
them well. Mrs. Scott was born in Illi- 
nois, and had lived in lowa, Colorado and 
Kansas before finally settling in Idaho. 
She says that the women of that State are 
less strictly bound by party ties than the 
men, and are more apt to vote for the best 
man, irrespective of party. She has seen 
no ruined homes or neglected children as 
a result of equal suffrage; and she says 
that the women of Idaho have much more 
influence with the legislators now than 
before they obtained the ballot. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

In order to increase the usefulness of 
the Woman's JouRNAL for missionary 
purposes, its editors make the following 
special offer: Any Suffrage Association or 
individual that will subscribe for not less 
than ten copies of the JouRNAL to besent 
to persons not already subscribers, may 
have the paper at the rate of a dollar a 
year, with the additional privilege of 
changing four times a year the name and 
address to which each copy shall be sent. 
Thus, for $10, the paper can be sent to 
forty different persons for several months 
each; for $25 it can be sent to a hundred 
persons; and for 3100, to five hundred 
persons. Make out a list of influential 
men and women who would be valuable 
to the cause if they were converted, and 
send them the paper. Then, after they 
have had it for a few months, send them 
a circular letter inviting them to join the 
Suffrage Association. 
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ROOSEVELT ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Portland, Or.: 


Whereas, President Roosevelt is repre- 
sented by Lucas Malet in the London 
Fortnightly Review as an advocate of the 
subjection of women and an enemy of 
equal rights, therefore 

Resolved, That this is a slander on the 
President, and in flagrant contradiction 
with his well known public record. As a 
member of the New York Legislature, 
Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly voted for woman 
suffrage. As Governor of New York, he 
recommended it in his inaugural message 
to the Legislature; and in bis public ut. 
terances he has again and again denounced 
the narrow old fashioned idea of women. 

In his address before the National Con- 
gress of Mothers on March 12, 1905, he 
said: 

“I do not in the least believe in the pa- 
tient Griselda type of woman, the woman 
who submits to gross and long-continued 
ill treatment. ... I believe in the wom- 
an’s keeping her self-respect just as 1 be- 
lieve in the man’s doing so. I believe in 
her rights just as much as I believe in the 
man’s, and indeed a little more.”’ 

In his address to the New York State 
Assembly of Mothers, on Oct. 18, 1899, 
Mr. Rt »osevelt said: 

“The mother must be more than a cross 
between head-nurse and housekeeper. 
She must have an interest in outside 
things to keep her own self-respect, and 
when she loses tbat self-respect, she loses 
the respect of her children, We know of 
a mother, good and kind, sacrificing her- 
self to her children, who, through that 
sacrifice, has sacrificed her power of doing 
good. Il wonder how many of you have 
read Mary E, Wilkins'’s ‘Revolt of Moth- 
er’? You should read it, for it contains 
profound moral lessons.’’ [This is the 
story of @ woman whose husband bad 
domineered over her for years, and who 
finally rebelled. } 

Of the higher education, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: 

‘‘No family can become all it should be 
if the mother does not keep in touch suf- 
ficiently with outside interests and what 
is going on in the world to become an in- 
tellectual stimulus to her children. There 
are women who develop the intellectual 
side to the dwarfing of the womanly, but 
it is not necessary. I have noticed, in 
visiting women’s colleges, the fine physi- 
cal type—cultivation of the body not 
neglected in cultivation of the brain, and 
both not developed at the expense of the 
character.”’ 

As Police Commissioner of New York, 
Mr. Roosevelt enforced the penalties fur 
disorderly conduct against men as well as 
women, instead of punishing the women 
and letting the men go, as had been the 
custom before his time. In his address 
to the New York mothers, he said: 

‘Character counts for more than money. 
Let mothers briug up their children to be 
clean in life, clean in thought, their sons 
as well as their daughters; let them in- 
culcate courage ia their daughters as well 
as in their sons.’’ He urges mothers to 
teach their daughters ‘‘not only the softer 
and milder virtues, but also the stern and 
hardy qualities.” 

In addressing another organization of 
women, he said: **I do not know which I 
would sooner shoot, a man who abuses 
womanhood or a coward. I believe I 


would rather shoot a man that would take 
advantage of helpless women.” 

To the National Congress of Mothers he 
said: *‘No wrong-doing is so abhorrent as 
wrong doing by a man toward the wife 


and children who should arouse every 
tender feeling in his nature. Selfishness 
toward them, lack of consideration for 
them, above all, brutality im any form 
toward them, should arouse the heartiest 
scorn and indignation in every upright 
soul,.”’ . 

As originally offered by Miss Blackwell, 
this resolution said in conclusion: ‘*And 
Mr. Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, 
has warmly urged the establishment of 
the whipping-post for wife-beaters, there- 
by going farther than do most of the ad- 
vocates of equal rights;’’ but this sentence 
was stricken out upon motion of Mrs. 
Alice L. Park of California, who is so 
strongly opposed to the whipping-post 
that she objected even to the mention 
of it. 





THE SACAJAWEA STATUE. 

A beautiful bronze, statue of Sacajawea, 
the ‘Bird Woman,’’ was unveiled on 
July 6 on the grounds of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition at Portland, Or. Saca- 
jawea was the brave Indian woman who 
guided Lewis and Clark across the moun- 
tains, carrying her baby on her back. She 
was the only woman who accompanied the 
party, and without her the whole expedi- 
tion would have failed. She was the wife 
of one of Lewis and Clark’s men. She 
died a hundred years ago in poverty and 
obscurity, but her great services in open- 
ing the Northwest to civilization are be- 
ginning at last to be recognized. 

The statue is a really beautiful work of 
art. It is by Miss Alice Cooper of Denver, 
a pupil of Lorado Taft, who recommended 
her to the committee of the Sacajawea 
Statue Association inquiring after a sculp- 
tor, and declared that he would guarantee 
the excellence of her work. The statue 
represents Sacajawea pointing westward, 
with her little pappoose looking over her 
shoulder, The copper of which the statue 
is made was the gift of Dr. and Mrs, H. W. 
Coe, from their copper mine. 

Addresses were made by Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw, President H. W. Goode of the 
Exposition, H. L. Anderson, and J. T. 
Bell, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Mrs, 
Eva Emory Dye of Oregon City, president 
of the Sacajawea Statue Association, Mrs. 
Edna Snook of Coquille, who unveiled the 
statue, and Mayor Lane of Portland, who 
accepted it in the name of the city. The 
flag with which it had been draped was 
presented to Miss Garlin Hill of Indepen- 
dence. The benediction was given by 
Miss Shaw. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Mary O'Malley, who has been the 
woman physician at the Binghamton, 
(N. Y.) State Hospital since 1898, has re- 
cently been appointed woman physician 
for the government hospital for the insace 
at Washington, D.C. The appointment 
was made under the civil service rules, 
examinations being held in 140 different 
places throughout the country. Dr. O’- 
Malley is a graduate of Niagara Univer- 
sity. 





Two women graduates from the Ohio 
Medical University this year have recently 
been appointed to positions in State in- 
stitutions. Dr, Mary L. Austin as assist- 
aut physician to the Obio Hospital for 
Epileptics at Galliopolis, and Dr. Rose E, 
Timmons assistant physician to the Toledo 
State Hospital. 


The Portland (Ore.) Women’s Medical 
Society gave a banquet and reception on 
July 12 to the visiting women physicians 
in attendance upon the American Medical 
Conference. The large parlors of the 
Portland Hotel were converted into a 
bower of green by festoons of Oregon 
grape hung from the ceiling. The large 
columns in the room were made into trees 
with the aid of greenery, and the floral 
decorations were magnificent. Nearly a 
hundred guests sat down to table. 

Receiving the guests were Dr. Mae Card- 
well, Dr. Esther Pohl, Dr. Edna Timms, 
Dr. Mary MacLachlan, Dr. Jessie McGavin, 
Dr. Katherine Manion, Dr. Amelia Ziegler, 
Dr. Kitty Gray and Mrs. Henry Waldo 
Coe. ‘The visiting physicians present in- 
cluded many brilliant practitioners and 
operators. Outside guests were those 
officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association who were still in the 
city, includiog Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Miss 
Blackwell, Mrs. Fiorence Kelley, Miss 
Laura Clay, Miss Kate M. Gordon, Miss 
Gail Laughlin, and Miss Elizabeth Hauser, 

Dr. Esther Publ, president of the Port- 
land Society, was toastmistress. Just 
as the speaking was about to begin, some- 
one caught sight of Mr. Blackwell passing 
the door. He was recognized as the 
brother of Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, and 
was at once seized upon and made to 
speak. He gave a brief impromptu ad- 
dress, describing his sister’s early difficul- 
ties in pioneering the way for women into 
the medical profession. Five - minute 
speeches followed from a number of the 
visiting women physicians and guests. 
Among those who spoke were Dr. Mae 





Cardwell, Dr. Owens Adair, Dr. Anna H, 


Shaw, Miss Gail Laughlin, Dr. Howard | 


(Idaho), Dr. V. Latham (Chicago), Dr. A. 
H. Chapman (Washington), Miss Clay and 
Miss Blackwell. 

Most of the party then took carriages 
and drove to the various receptions which 
were given that night for the delegates 
and visitors to the medical convention; 
but a number of the Portland women 
doctors, who had been too busy serving 
their guests to feed themselves, remained 
to have their supper, and were addressed 
by Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony, and Miss Elizabeth Hauser. 

Dr. Hussey mentioned the fact that the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren, of which her grandfather was one of 
the first trustees, is still the only institu- 
tion in New York City (with the excep- 
tion of one smal] homeopathic hospital) 
where @ poor woman can receive treat- 
ment from physicians of her own sex. 

At the meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Homeopathic Medical Association in 
Portland a few days before, Miss Shaw 
and Dr, Cora Smith Eaton were both ir- 
vited to speak, and gave the assembled 
doctors ‘‘a good screed of doctrine’”’ on 
equal suffrage. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, during her recent 
visit to Portland, Or., spoke on equal suf- 
frage to two hundred men at the Y. M. C. 
A. She said afterwards that it was pleas- 
ant to address an audience of men alone, 
because there were no bonnets and feath- 
ers to interfere with her view of the faces. 
‘*You speak to heads, not to millinery,” 
she said. The Y. M.C. A, listened with 
attention, and afterwards a number of the 
members pledged their coéperation to 
help carry the suffrage amendment. 





The pulpits of Portland, Or., were free- 
ly opened to women on the Sunday that 
occurred during the recent National Suf- 
frage Convention. Miss Anthony spoke 
at the White Temple, and Miss Laura 
Clay at the Taylor St. M. E. Church, At 
the First Congregational Church, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman preached in the 
morning, and Rev. Antoinette L. Brown 
Blackwell in the evening. The annual 
sermon of the convention was preached 
at the First Congregational Church in the 
afternoon by Rev. Eleanor Gordon, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw assisting in the services, 
Miss Gordon had preached in the morning 
at the First Unitarian Church. The Ore- 
gon Journal said of the women: 

Each preached to a congregation that 
taxed the capacity of the church. ... The 
welcome accorded the women by the 
Portland pastors was sharply in contrast 
with the hostility shown by the clergy 
when the equal suffrage campaign began 
in the middie of the last century. 





Rev. Mabel C. Andrews, pastor at Mad- 
ison, Me., has just been elected president 
of the district Free Baptist Conference. 
Miss Andrews was one of the ordaining 
council which recently ordained Rev. Mr. 
Paine of North Anson, Me., to the minis- 
try of the Free Baptist church, 
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IDAHO WOMAN HONORED. 


Mrs. W. H. Ridenbaugh is secretary of 
the Board of Regents of the Idaho State 
University at Moscow. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The National Federation of Musical 
Clubs has accomplished much work dur- 
ing its eight years of existcnce. At the 
fourth biennial meeting held lately in 
Denver, the president, Mrs. Russell Dorr, 
of New York, told the following story 
which illustrates the benefit of service to 
those who serve: 


A Colorado woman wrote to Mrs. Deck- 
er: “I come to you for help and sugges- 
tion, My club is apparently losing ipter- 
est and disintegrating. We have studied 
just enough parliamentary law to teach 
us how to quarrel; we have sung to our- 
selves until we are tired and bored. What 
shall we do?’’ This letter came to Mrs. 
Decker when she was exceedingly busy; 
she simply wrote: ‘‘Try to sing to others. 
My busy day; excuse brevity. Yours 
truly.’’ She sent the letter, feeling sorry 
that she had no time to really help the 
woman. To her intense surprise she re- 
ceived a letter a few months later from 
this same president, saying: ‘*Your letter 
was an inspiration. As an experiment I 
divided my club into five sections and 
sent them out into the schools, hospitals 
and poorer districts to ‘sing to others,’ 
and the result is simply marvellous. In- 
terest has revived, we are growing in in- 
terest and numbers and, better still, we 
are worth while.” 





The National League of Women’s Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D. C., is making 
through the Christian Herald a renewed 
effort to have Apostle Reed Smoot ex- 
pelled from the United States Senate be- 
cause of his connection with the Mormon 
Church. A petition to the United States 





Senate has been prepared, and women all 


over the country are being urged to sign 
it. Copies may be had free by writing to 
the Christian Herald. 





THE YOUNG BREADWINNERS’ NEED OF 
WOMEN'S ENFRANCHISEMENT. 





(Read by Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Portland, Or.) 

On Saturday one of the speakers pointed 
out what gains our civilization might 
have made during the 37 years in which 
these conventions have been held annual- 
ly, if there could have been devoted to the 
ends for which we desire the ballot, all 
that intelligence, energy and vitality 
which have been devoted to obtaining the 
right to cast the ballot. Ever since this 
thought was uttered, I have been applying 
it tothe subject of the young breadwin- 
ners. 

We have, in this country, two million 
children under the age of sixteen years 
who are earning their bread. They vary 
in age from six and seven years (in the 
cotton mills of Georgia) and eight, nine 
and ten years (in the coal-breakers of 
Pennsylvania), to fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen years in more enlightened States. 

No other portion of the wage-earning 
class increases so rapidly from decade to 
decade as the young girls from fourteen 
to twenty years. Men increase, women 
increase, youth increase, boys increase in 
the ranks of the breadwinners; but no 
contingent so doubles from census period 
to census period (both by per cent. and by 
count of heads), as does the contingent of 
girls between twelve and twenty years of 
age. They are in commerce, in offices, in 
manufacture, 

To-night while we sleep, several thou- 
sand little girls will be working in textile 
mills, all the night through, in the deafen- 
ing noise of the spindles and the looms 
spinning and weaving cotton and woolen, 
silks and ribbons for us to buy. 

In Alabama the law provides that a 
child under sixteen years of age shall not 
work in a cotton mill at night longer than 
eight hours, and Alabama does better in 
this respect than any other Southern 
State. North and South Carolina and 
Georgia place no restriction upon the 
work of children at night; and while we 
sleep little white girls will be working to- 
night in the mills in those States, working 
eleven hours at night. 

In Georgia there is no restriction what- 
ever! A girl of six or seven years, just 
tall enough to reach the bobbins, may 
work eleven hours by day or by night. 
And they will do so to-night, while we 
sleep. 

Nor is it only in the South that these 
things occur, Alabama does better than 
New Jersey. For Alabama limits the 
children’s work at night to eight hours, 
while New Jersey permits it all night 
long. Last year New Jersey took a long 
backward step. A good law was repealed 
which had required women and uvions to 
stop work at six in the evening and at 
noon on Friday. Now, therefore, in New 
Jersey, boys and girls, after the 14th birth- 
day, enjoy the pitiful privilege of working 
all night long. 

In Pennsylvania, until last May it was 
lawful for children, 13 years of age, to 
work twelve hours at night. A little girl, 
on her thirteenth birthday, could start 
away from her home at half past five in 
the afternoon, carrying her pail of mid- 
night luncheon as happier people carry 
their midday luncheon, and could work in 
the mill from six at night until six in the 
morning, without violating any law of the 
Commonwealth. 

If the mothers and the teachers in 
Georgia could vote, would the Georgia 
Legislature have refused at every session 
for the last three years to stop the work 
in the mills of children under twelve years 
of age? 

Would the New Jersey Legislature have 
passed that shameful repeal bill enabling 
girls of fourteen years to work all night, 
if the mothers in New Jersey were en- 
franchised? Until the mothers in the 
great industrial States are enfranchised, 
we shall none of us be able to free our 
consciences from participation in this 
great evil. Noone in this room to-night 
can feel free from such participation. 
The children make our shoes in the shoe 
factories; they knit our stockings, our 
knitted underwear in the knitting facto- 
ries. They spin and weave our cotton 
underwear in the cotton mills. Children 
braid straw for our hats, they spin and 
weave the silk and velvet wherewith we 
trim our hats, They stamp buckles and 
metal ornaments of all kinds, as well as 
pins and hat-pins. Under the sweating 
system, tiny children make artificial flow- 
ers and neckwear for us to buy. They 
carry bundles of garments from the fac- 
tories to the tenements, little beasts of 
burden, robbed of school life that they 
may work for us. 

We do not wish this. We prefer to have 
our work done by men and women. But 
we are almost powerless. Not wholly 


joy the right of petition. For myself, 1 
shall use this power in every possible way 
until the right to the ballot is granted, 
and then I shall continue to use both. 

What can we do to free our consciences? 
There is one line of action by which we 
can do much. We can enlist the work. 
ingmen on behalf of our enfranchisement 
just in proportion as we strive with them 
to free the children. No labor organiza- 
tion in this country ever fails to respond 
to an appeal for help in the freeing of the 
children. 

For the sake of the children, for the 
Republic in which these children will vote 
after we are dead, and for the sake of our 
cause, we should enlist the workingmen 
voters, with us, in this task of freeing the 
children from toil. 





ANNA SHAW’S ADDRESS. 





(Continued.) 

We continue the report of Kev. Anna H, 
Sbaw’s address at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 

The cause of the conditions which make 
for so much misery in the home life of our 
people is deeper than the question of 
divorce, and antedates it. And if some of 
the strenuous attention given to this sub- 
ject were devoted to the study of what 
some one has aptly called, ‘Frenzied Mat. 
rimony,’’ and the means by which it 
should be regulated, the results would be 
of more permanent benefit to society. If 
the clergymen who are exercised over 
divorce were not tempted, for the sake of 
material compensation, to marry almost 
anybody under almost any circumstances 
—if they showed less haste in marrying 
immature and unwise people, and per- 
sistently refused to marry those who are 
physically, intellectually or morally unfit, 
—if greater attention were given to the 
training of young men and women in the 
duties and responsibilities of home-mak- 
ing and child-rearing; if they were taught 
the importance and obligation of father- 
hood and motherhood, many of the causes 
which lead to divorce would be removed. 

The real evil is due to the lack of proper 
education, of self control, of true respect 
for the rights each of the other; and di- 
vorce is but a symptom of the disease. 

The fact that the whole meaning of 
marriage once lay in re-productive and in- 
dustrial economy is no argument that it 
should remain so, or that it should not 
come to mean a union in the more perma- 
nent qualities of character. True marriage 
is the relation of equals, and that which is 
needed is to secure emancipation, not 
from marriage, but in marriage. 

It is a voluntary and intelligent mother- 
hood, based upon an uncompelled and 
loving union, that is capable of giving 
good citizens to the State and good men 
and women to the world; and in such a 
union alone can there be any true and per- 
manent satisfaction for the constantly 
deepening personal life of women. When 
marriage becomes a spiritual and human 
institution, in which men and women at- 
tain the fullest development and meet in 
perfect equality on the only plane where 
intelligent human beings can find perfectly 
satisfying personal relations, then and not 
until then will the problem of divorce be 
permanently adjusted. 

RACE DECADENCE. 

When the cry of race-suicide is heard, 
and men arraign women for race decad- 
ence, it would be well for them to exam- 
ine conditions and causes, and base their 
attacks upon firmer foundations of fact. 
Instead of attacking women for their in- 
terest in public affairs and relegating 
them to their children, their kitchen and 
their church, they will learn that the 
kitchen is in politics; that the children’s 
physical, intellectual and moral well-being 
is controlled and regulated by law; that 
the real cause of race decadence is not the 
fact that fewer children are born, but to 
the more fearful fact that, of those born, 
so few live, not primarily because of the 
neglect of the mother, but because men 
themselves neglect their duty as citizens 
and public officials. If men honestly de- 
sire to prevent the causes of race decad- 
ence, let them examine the accounts of 
food adulteration, and learn that from the 
effect of impure milk alone, in one city 
5,600 babies died in asingle year. Let 
them examine the water supply, so im- 
pregnated with disease that in some‘cities 
there is continual epidemic of typhoid 
fever. Let them gaze upon the filtby 
streets, from which perpetually arises 
contagion of scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
Let them examine the plots of our great 
cities, and find city after city with no play 
places for children, except the streets, 
alleys and Janes. Let them examine the 
school buildings, many of them badly 
lighted, unsanitary and without yards. 
Let them turn to the same cities, and learn 
that from five to a score or thousand chil- 
dren secure only half-day tuition because 
there are not adequate schoolhouse facili- 
ties. Let them watch these half-day 








powerless, however, are citizens who en- 


children playing in the streets and alleys 
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and viler places, until they have learned 
the lessons which take them to ever- 
growing numbers of reformatories, whose 
jnmates are increasing four times as rap- 
idly as the population. Let them follow 
the children who survive all these ills of 
early childhood, until they enter the 
sweat-shops and factories, and behold 
there the maimed, dwarfed and blighted 
little ones, 500,000 of whom under 14 years 
of age are employed in these pestilential 
places. Let them behold the legalized 
salodns and the dens of iniquity where so 
many of the voting population spend the 
money that should be used in feeding, 
housing and caring for their children, 
Then, if these mentors of woman’s clubs 
and mothers’ meetings do not find suffi- 
cient cause fur race degeneracy where 
they have power to control conditions, let 
them turn to lecturing women. It is in- 
finitely more important that a child shall 
be well born and well reared than that 
more children shall be born. It is better 
that one well-born child shall live than 
that two shall be born and one die in in- 
fancy. That which is desirable is not that 
the greatest possible number of children 
should be born into the world; the need 
is for more intelligent motherhood and 
fatherhood, and for better born and better 
educated children. ‘‘When the human 
will is developed, it should fill the place 
of blind and irrational forces in working 
out the problems of life. Progress should 
be less and less attained by the blind de- 
struction of the unfit, and more and more 
by the development of greater adaptation 
through conscious education, and by 
making it, as far as may be, impossible 
for the hopelessly unfit to be born into 
the misery of a life of inevitable failure.”’ 

The great fear that the participation of 
women in pubiic affairs will impair the 
quality and character of home service is 
irrational and contrary to the tests of ex- 
perience. Does an intelligent interest in 
the education of a child render a woman 
less @ mother? Does the housekeeping 
instinct of woman, manifested in a desire 
for clean streets, pure water and unadul- 
terated food, destroy her efficiency as a 
home-maker? Does a desire for an envi- 
ronment of moral and civic purity show 
neglect of the highest good of the family? 
It is the “‘men must fight and women must 
weep”’ theory of life which makes men 
fear that the larger service of women will 
impair the high ideal of home. The newer 
ideal, that men must cease fighting and 
thus remove one prolific cause for wom- 
eu’s weeping, and that they shall together 
build up a more perfect home and a more 
ideal government, is infinitely more sane 
and desirable. Participation in the larger 
and broader concerns of the State, will 
increase instead of decreasing the effi- 
ciency of motherhood, and tend to develop 
that self-control, that more perfect judg- 
ment which is wanting in much of the 
home traiuing of to-day. 


THE VALUE OF WOMAN AS A GOVERN- 
MENT ASSET. 


We have heard much of Dr. Osler, and 
his theory that the value of a man’s life 
ceases at the age where woman’s begins. 
But wa have heard little of an equally 
startling and important statement made 
by him at the Canadian Club, in which he 
warns our neighbors across the border 
against the emigration of so many young 
women to the United States, and he sug- 
gest two remedies, one of which is of 
peculiar interest to women, showing as it 
does the intrinsic value of woman as a cit- 
zen. Dr, Osler recommends ‘‘an exporta- 
tion tax of $100, to be paid to the Canadi- 
an government by every young woman 
who emigrates to the United States, or 
that the government pay $100 to the fam- 
ily to keep herat home.’’ She, of course, 
is to have no voice in the disposition of 
her life. The money is not to be paid to 
her. Sheis not to be a free human being, 
to go where she may make her lot easier. 
Sheis not to choose her life’s vocation, 
but her parents are to be paid to restrain 
her freedom, as if she were a mere chat- 
tel, to be kept in the country for the sole 
purpose of race propagation for the benefit 
of the nation. Theimportant thing about 
this statement to us is that it shows that 
in dealing with women there is not respect 
for their individuality, and no recognition 
of their personal resposibility, or even of 
their separate existence as human enti- 
ties. But it gives us hope, for it sets a 
value upon the service women may per- 
form for the State, although they are not 
to receive the reward for the service. It 
is a point gained, however, for political 
economists to admit that motherhood is a 
service to the State, and that the govern- 
ment is indebted to the citizen who rears 
children. In time they may see that it is 
just that the one who performs the ser- 
vice shall receive the compensation, and 
that the duty and obligation of mother- 
hood must carry with them the power to 
protect themselves in the high vocation 
of home-making and child-rearing. They 
will learn that whatever promotes the in- 
tegrity and nobility of the individual citi- 
zen ministers directly to the welfare of 





the nation, and that is why a nation is 
most indebted to its mothers. 

Since motherhood is a direct service to 
the State, without which no State can ex- 
ist, mothers should have the ballot to pro- 
tect themselves and their children, No 
class of citizens engaged in any industry 
can be trusted to protect the interests of 
any other class engaged in any other line 
of industry. That is why men cannot 
represent mothers in government. 


OPPOSITION, 


The importance which our government 
has attained is measured by the character 
and frequency of the attacks made upon 
it and its leaders. The opposition dies 
bard, and, driven to the wall, it appeals 
to the prejudices of conservatism, and 
through misrepreseatations seeks toarouse 
religious antagonism. From Mrs. Craigie, 
in her hysterical effort to prove that 
women should not take part in govern- 
mental affairs because they are unfair in 
judgment, to ex-President Cleveland, with 
his labored and dogmatic declaration of 
the divine will; to Lucas Malet, who as- 
sures us that women’s progress has 
reached its limit, and that a reaction has 
set in which will lead to their re-subjec- 
tion; to Cardinal Gibbons, who frantically 
warns the graduating class of Trinity Col- 
lege that, though women ‘have been the 
mightiest power in the world for the 
building up of the Church, they must re- 
frain from participating in self-govern- 
ment and shun the ballot, for whoever 
enters into the political arena will be 
tarnished by its dust,—to the despairing 
wail of the handful of organized anti-suf- 
fragists, that, though suffrage is dead, yet 
suffragists know no defeat and the oppon- 
ents must redouble their efforts to impede 
its progress, all point to the increasing 
strength of ourcause, A dead movement 
does not arouse the antagonism of great 
sensational magazines, nor would it pay 
to employ expensive writers to impede its 
progress. A decaying cause does not de- 
mand redoubled energies to stop its on- 
ward movement. The Church does not 
step aside from its purpose of regenerating 
human souls to block the march of a 
funeral procession. Great ex-statesmen 
do not give up the joys of hunting and 
fishing to produce labored philippics on 
the Garden of Eden, and issue divine edicts 
against the dangerous aggressions of a 
cemetery. The movement which calls 
forth such frenzied opposition is not dead; 
it is not even sleeping. 


8T, PETERSRURG AND RED SUNDAY, 


On Red Sunday, Jan, 22, 1905, at St. 
Petersburg, men, women and children 
were assassinated in cold blood because 
they asked of those who, by physical 
force of material wealth or accident of 
birth, ruled over them without their con- 
sent, for work, for a modicum of freedom, 
for justice. On Black Thursday of the 
same month and year in the city of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, women asked 
of men who, by pbysical force or material 
power of accident of birth, ruled over 
them without their consent, for protection 
in their work, for a modicum of freedom, 
for justice. And the self-appointed rulers 
denied their petitions. You say it is afar 
cry from the bloodshed of St. Petersburg 
to the bloodless defeat at Wheeling. Not 
so far. The impelling spirit of tyranny 
back of both was one. The difference is 
measured alone by the weapons employed 
for the purpose of suppression; in the 
one, the sword and the knout, the weap- 
ons of barbarism; in the other, the ballot, 
the weapon of civilization. Back of each 
was one and the same spirit of injustice 
which has marked the highway of human 
progress with the bloody feet of the op- 
pressed in all ages. The same misguided 
theory that one person or class of persons 
is born divinely ordained of God to gov- 
ern another class without their consent, 
was no more truly believed or conscien- 
tiously accepted at Wheeling than in St. 
Petersburg, and it was as false and inimi- 
cal to the highest good of the State and 
to the highest development of society in 
St. Petersburg as in Wheeling. 


THE S8CHOOL CITY. 


One of the best training schools for our 
movement is known as the ‘School City,’’ 
whose purpose is to improve the moral 
and civic conditions of our country by the 
proper education of children in the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. The 
results which have so far followed its in- 
troduction into the public schools in the 
Republic of Cuba, in Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities, have met with the hearty 
approval'of President Roosevelt and many 
of the leading educators of the country. 
It seems strange that this feature of edu- 
cation should have been so long neglected; 
that, while we have been spending mil- 
lions of the public money in teaching the 
future citizens music, drawing, language 
and arithmetic, we have failed to see the 
equal importance of thorough discipline 
in civics and ethics. Self-control, self- 
discipline, order, system and obedience 
to law—these are needed in the education 
of citizens more than all else, and these 





are the direct result of the **School City.”’ 

One of the supervising principals of a 
Philadelphia school, where the school city 
has been in practice for five years, gives 
as a few of its results upon the life of the 
children the development of self-respect, 
self-discipline, respect for law and author- 
ity, consideration for the rights and prop- 
erty of others, justice mingled with mer- 
cy, patience and forbearance. 

We can do no better service for our 
children, our cause, or our country, than 
to secure the introduction of the School 
City in our own home schools. 

Bat, indirectly, what does it mean to 
our cause? When, side by side, boys and 
girls have been trained in the duties of 
citizenship and have participated in all 
the responsibilities, obligations, and priv- 
ileges of the government of a School City; 
when girls have once been active citizens, 
performing the functions of citizenship, it 
will be impossible to eradicate from their 
minds a desire for participation in the 
city’s government in actual life. Nor will 
boys thus trained and associated with 
girls in the duties of public life feel tbat 
there is any reason in common sense or 
justice for excluding them from similar 
privileges and responsibilities when they 
have graduated from the School City into 
the larger life of the nation. It will be 
difficult for the girl who has been a citizen 
in the school to become a subject in the 


State. 
(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 


LYDRETTA RICE, 

A faithful, interested, talented worker 
passed to receive her reward, in the going 
home of Miss Lydretta Rice of Newtown, 
Pa,, on the second of seventh month, 1905, 
A member of several societies, whose aim 
was social and civic betterment, she ably 
avsisted the program committee; and 
through the medium of the county papers 
gave excellent reports of county and local 
meetings. Miss Rice has always been an 
active member of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion, and later of the W. C. T. U. and 
Equal Suffrage Association, and at the 
time of her death, though only 27 years 
old, was corresponding secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Equal Suffrage Society, and 
had arranged to attend the National Con- 
vention at Portland, Or. 

Lydretta Rice last mingled with her co- 
workers at the annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage Club of Bucks County. 
She was prominent in the social circles of 
Newtown. Beautiful flowers, and earnest, 
eloquent words spoken by friends, testi- 
fied to the high esteem in which she was 
held by the community. M. A. L. 
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Invitations have been issued by the 
Shakers of Mount Lebanon to a Peace 
Convention to be held on August 31, at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y. Arbitration, the 
reduction of armaments, the establish- 
ment of the great waterways of commerce 
as neutral zones, the reduction of taxation 
and kindred questions will be discusssd. 
For one hundred and thirty years the 
Shakers have been showing that it is pos 
sible for men and women to approach 
high ideals of brotherhood, living at peace 
with the world and among themselves. 


HUMOROUS. 


Little Clarence—Pa, what is an optimist? 

Mr. Callipers—An optimist, my son, is 
a person who doesn’t care what happens 
if it doesn’t happen to him.— Puck. 





‘And is this man to come into this 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and to 
draw 15 bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity?’ thundered an English 
barrister. 


‘Our Willie shows great determination,” 
said the boy’s mother. 

**Yes?’’ queried the proud father. 

“Yes. He spent a whole day making 
soap bubbles and trying to pin one to the 
wall.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Sergeant Sharp was as regimental as it 
is possible for a man to be. ‘*’Shun!’’ he 
cried to his squad. ‘Quick march! Left 
wheel! Halt! Take Murphy’s name for 
talking in the ranks.”’ 

“But he wasn’t talking,’’ protested a 
corporal who was standing near. 

‘*Wasn’t he?’’ roared Sergeant Sbarp. 
“Then cross it out, and put him in the 
guard-room for deceiving me.’”’—Tit Bits. 


**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Malone, ‘‘my Bobby, 
he’s travelling with a circus now,”’ 

‘Pretty hard work, isn’t it?’’ inquired 
the interested caller. 

‘*Never a bit of it,’’ returned the pru- 
dent mother of Bobby. ‘‘He’s living like 
a gentleman, he is—hands in his pockets, 
as ye might say,—for it’s a handsome 
salary he gets, and every blessed thing he 
has to do is to lay his head in the lion’s 
mouthtwo or three times a day.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


In his youth Senator Blackburn of Ken- 
tucky was asked by a friend to be his 
second inaduel. At the next sunrise the 
parties met. It was Mr. Blackburn’s duty 
to say the last words concerning the terms 
of the duel. One of the Senator’s col- 
leagues recently said at a Washington 





dinner that, although Mr, Blackburn 
faithfully performed his duty, the duel 
pever took place. A murmur of **Why 
not?” went round the table. ‘Fora very 
simple reason,’’ answered Blackburn's 
colleague. ‘*When Joe fiuished speaking 
it was too dark for a duel.’’— Washington 
Post. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martua’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
—— sunset views; fishing. boating; sur 
and stll-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLacKwELL, Chilmark, Mags. 





HOUSEWORK. —Two Armenian brothers 
want work, not necessarily in the same place. 
One wants a position as butler, The other wishes 
to do general housework. Address Bebros H. 
AJOOTIAN, 33 Ocean St., Newburyport, Mass. 





RUSSLAN LES*ONS,. — Lessons in the Rus- 
sian language given to classes or single pupils- 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss Ellen Saw- 
telle, principsl of the Hanoock School, recom- 
mends as ons of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical 


Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 











Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvID SosKicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 


Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, ‘rofessor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, tdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor **ARMENIA” 
P.O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Pur ty 
Alliance. 

50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 














A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by 4 woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
meuts, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman ‘is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., East Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Assuciation every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The edi;or is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Geuesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 


State Association iv che suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ught 


to know about it. 
and you will. 


Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 








TE those who do THE writing, LADIES 
especially, WE can easily LIVE and thrive 
ON 24 simple diet of [NK and be of great service 
to them, on those beautiful Art Blotters, which 
are sent by mail, postpaid, 5 Blotters for 10c or 
12 for 20c. A companion blotter with cogpiee 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 














WE are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 


GLOVES for 


Summer wear. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


BY ISABEL FRANCES BELLOWS. 


O little pilgrim, whither art thou going? 
The way is long and steep; 
Dark is the night, and all the winds are 
blowing. 
“Yet I the path must keep.” 


Turn, little pilgrim, turn thy footsteps weary: 
For thou wilt miss thy way; 

The path is lost in fog, the heights are dreary ! 
“Ah! but I would not stay.” 


O foolish pi!grim, what will be thy pleasure 
When thou hast reached the goal? 

Lonely thou art, and weary beyond measure. 
“Yet I will trust my soul.” 


What dost thou see that thou, without repin- 
ing, 
Dost go upon thy way? 
“Before wine é¢yes a star is softly shining 
That makes the darkness day; 


“And in mine ears the words of saints and 
sages 
Ring louder than the storm; 
And, though without the chilly night wind 
rages, 
My heart with love is warm.”’ 
—Christian Register. 


-_--— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman’s Journel: 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
held the last meeting cf the season with 
the W.C. T. U. the last of June, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bacon of Hartford, ever ready 
to speak a word for the advancement of 
suffrage, addressed the union meeting on 
“Suffrage an Important Factor in Woman’s 
Progress.’’ At the close of her address, 
which was a plain, practical one, she gave 
an account of her legislative work the 
past winter, which showed that there was 
a good deal of uphill work in endeavoring 
to win over the masculine gender to the 
right way of thinking. Yet the work is 
not without its bright side—it is not all 
of discouragement, even if not successful, 
and the outlook is more promising this 
year. Mrs. Bacon received a rousing vote 
of thanks for the able and interesting 
manner in which she treated her subject. 

A social time followed, and refresh- 
ments were served. Enrolment cards 
were given out and several signed. It was 
voted that a mass meeting be held ‘when 
the time comes in September to resume 
wo1k laid aside during the vacation pe- 
riod,’’ the meeting to be held for the pur- 
pose of interesting women more earnestly 
in the school suffrage—stirring them up 
to the importance of registering, taking 
the election oath and voting, even though 
the votes (as they do in this town since 
the consolidation of the schools) count for 
nothing. Yet if the women are really 
awakened to the sense of duty in this di- 
rection, and are made voters, they can 
stand ready as minute men for any impor 
tant issue. Besides, in showing where 
they stand they will more surely get their 
rights in the near future, than if they 
proved recreant to duty; they would 
escape much criticism by showing that 
they are thoroughly in earnest. 

In the death of Mrs, Mary A. Liver- 
more, the Club mourns her loss deeply, 
realizing that the cause has lost a loyal de- 
fender and all humanity a friend. Rev. 
J. H. Holden of the Universalist Church 
(St. Paul’s) in this city has more than 
once paid a high tribute of praise to Mrs. 
Livermore, whom he believed to be the 
greatest woman of the age. Mr. Holden 
eulogized her before the W. C. T. U., and 
in his own church, in glowing terms of 
admiration for her many rare qualities 
and life work. Mr. Holden is a man of 
strong convictions, fearless in the express- 
ing of the same, and is very much liked in 
the community. 

Let us hope that the vacation time will 
not only prove beneficial to the workers 
physically, but mentally, that they may 
be able to take up the work laid down and 
accomplish much good. 

A. A. TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Bucks County Equal Suffrage 
Clubs held their annual meeting at Yard- 
ley, Pa., with an interested audience. 
Miss Achsah Schofield, of Yardley, assist- 
ed by Miss Laura Swartzlander and Emma 
Howell, had artistically arranged the 
platform. Miss Georgianna White, of 
Yardley, read from the Scriptures. 

Jesse Harper, Chief Burgess of Yardley, 
welcomed the visitors, and Miss Achsah 
Schofield responded. Ella M. Tomlinson, 
of Wrightstown, also gave a fitting re- 
sponse. 

The corresponding secretary’s report 
showed the six county clubs to aggregate 
114 paid members, with over 400 in the 
county who have said over their sig- 
nature, ‘‘We believe in the justice of 
women voting.’’ Nineteen meetings were 
held by local societies, and three under 
county auspices. The largest club is at 
Newtown, with 27 members. Wrights- 








town has gained the greatest per cent. of 
members this year. Eight dollars have 
been expended in press work. Several 
suffrage papers are taken; over 900 pages 
of literature bave been distributed. 

Miss Lilian R. Brooks, of Newtown, in- 
ternational delegate from the county W. 
C. T. U., brought greetings from that or- 
ganization. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Abbie B. Rice, re- 
ported over $50 in the treasury, with State 
dues and convention expenses to be paid. 

The press superintendent reported that 
the press movement has made a gain of 50 
per cent, in the last two years, having oc- 
cupied 48 columns of newspaper space 
this year with suffrage items. The Re- 
publican still leads with eleven columns, 
All editors have given space to reports of 
local, county and national meetings. 

Mrs. Abbie B. Rice, John M. Stapler, 
Esther A, Pownall, Lydretta Rice, Josiah 
Eastburn, Lucretia L. Blankenburg and 
others discussed the enrolment card plan, 
educational qualifications of voters, and 
other topics. 

Mrs. Reba Vanartedalen, of Richboro, 
gave a well-prepared paper on ‘‘Existing 
State Laws Effecting Women.”’ 

A paper by Miss Lydretta Rice of New- 
town told of the increase in number of 
good laws tending toward civic better- 
ment, 

President Beulah Betts gave an excel- 
lent address. She said woman’s influence 
in public life would not lessen the power 
of men, but supplement it. 

Miss Nellie Eames and Mrs. C. C. Kauf- 
man, contributed fine music, 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the State organiza- 
tion, gave an interesting account of the 
Berlin Congress and the International 
Conference of Women, to which she was 
a delegate. 

Mrs, Minola G, Sexton, president of the 
Equal Suffrage Clubs of New Jersey, spoke 
wittily and wisely of the good that could 
be more easily accomplished with the bal- 
lot in the bands of women. 

The next convention will be held in 
Richboro in 1906. 

MarGARreEtT A. LowNeEs, Solebury, Pa., 
County Supt. Press Work. 








WOMEN RAILROAD AGENTS. 


The Lake Erie aud Western Railroad 
appointed Miss Cathryn L. Dicks as agent 
at Mount Summit, Ind., two years ago, 
aud the experiment has resulted in such 
success that the road bas decided to ap- 
point women to the charge of all the 
smaller stations along its route, 

The application of domestic science to 
the dingy little station at Mount Summit 
was the first work of Miss Dicks that 
brought her to the notice of the higher 
officials of the road. When the inspec- 
tors came over the road a few weeks after 
her appointment they found the appear- 
ance of the station greatly changed. The 
depot floors were scrubbed until they 
glistened, the benches were free of dust, 
curtains were at the windows, flowers 
were blooming in a corner, and the wait- 
ing-room looked almost as dainty as a 
boudoir. The station had ceased to be 
the lounging place of village idlers, and 
instead had become a clubhouse to which 
the women took their sewing in the after- 
noons, 

The appearance of the station made a 
hit with the officials of the road, and a 
week later they appointed three other 
women as agents in small towns. In each 
case the results of the change have been 
the same. The women have shown greater 
tact in dealing with ticket purchasers than 
their masculine predecessors displayed, 
and fewer complaints have been registered 
from the offices than in previous years. 

In each of the four villages patrons have 
come forth voluntarily and have compli- 
mented the officials of the road on the 
wisdom of the new policy. The Town 
Council at Mount Summit passed resolu- 
tions commending Miss Dick for making 
the waiting-rooms inviting for travellers. 

The station agents transact the business 
for the express companies as well as for 
the railroad, and their combined salaries 
amount to $45 or $50 a month. 





Under the title of ‘‘Women in Turkey,” 
Mary Mills Patrick, in The Forum for Jaly- 
September, gives a vivid picture of the 
position of women in the land of the Sul- 
tan, showing the progress they are making 
in many fields, and tending to dispel some 
of the popular notions concerning them. 
The educational advantages afforded to 
young girls are especially dwelt upon. 





"PARAGON PARK. 





One gets more for his money here than 
at any other place of its size in the world. 
The admission fee is ten cents, and for 
this a show worth at least a dollar is given 
without extra charge. ‘To see the electri- 
cal illumination at night, with the 100,000 
electric lights, or the park itself in the 
day time, is worth far more than the price 
of admission, In addition to this, the 
management gives twice every day a free 
circus. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hareret Taytor Urron and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 





Report of Headquarters Work for 1904. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
WORK WITH THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS, 


Following the custom of former years, our Association decided to try to influence 
the National Political parties to insert the following plank in their platforms: 

Resolved, That we favor the submission by Congress, to the various State Legis- 
latures, of an Amendment to the Federal Constitution forbidding the disfranchisement 
of United States citizens on account of sex. 

It was first necessary to secure the names of the Committeemen, and we wrote to 
Hon. Elmer Dover, Secretary of the Republican National Committee, and to James K. 
Jones, Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, asking for the names and 
addresses of the Committeemen from each State. These lists were received, each 
containing 50 names. Letters were then addressed to each State Committeeman ask. 
ing for a list of delegates and alternates to the National Nominating Conventions, The 
aid of our State Presidents was also invoked to secure lists of delegates. After a 
great deal of correspondence we succeeded in getting lists of the Republican delegates 
from 36 States and alternates from 28, Democratic delegates from 38 States and alter- 
nates from 21, The total number of delegates in each Convention was 988. We secured 
the names of 667 Republican delegates and 495 alternates; of 723 Democratic delegates 
and 384 alternates; the names of 161 delegates and alternates to other conventions, or 
a total of 2,430 names. To each of these was addressed a letter asking his attention to 
the printed Memorial enclosed, the latter document setting forth our request and the 
reasons for it, signed by the general officers of the N. A. W.S, A.. A copy ofa Con. 
gressional Hearing was also mailed to each of these men, and later a copy of Progress 
was sent to each, The Republican Convention met in Chicago in June. Mrs. Upton 
and the Headquarters Secretary went to Chicago and were guests of Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch during the days of the Convention, Mre. McCulloch having 
been chosen by the Business Committee to secure a hearing before the Platform 
Committee if possible. The Chicago Woman’s Club generously invited Mrs. McCul- 
loch and her committee to make their beautiful club-rooms their headquarters. A 
complete list of delegates and alternates was secured as soon as the same was printed, 
in fact Mr. Dover gave Mrs. McCulloch the first copy off the press, and with,the 
assistance of local helpers we addressed our petition to every delegate and alternate 
who had not already been reached from Warren Headquarters. Each envelope also 
carried a copy of ‘*The Bench and Bar of Illinois,’’ this contribution of valuable liter- 
ature being made by the Chicago Political Equality Club. The details of the watch- 
fulness and perseverance it took to secure a Hearing before the Resolutions Committee 
it is not necessary here to repeat. On the afternoon of June 21st that Committee, in 
session in a parlor of the Auditorium Annex, listened to short speeches by Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown of Wisconsin, Rev. Celia Parker Woolley of Chicago, Mrs. Upton and Mrs, 
MeCulloch, the latter conducting the hearing. The speeches were listened to with the 
closest attention by the 40 members of that. Committee, and conviction showed from 
the face of nearly every man. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, scarcely concealed his antagonism, and referred the request of the women to 
a sub-committee of eleven, appointed by himself, which committee took no action. 

The Democratic Convention met in St. Louis in July. Here, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff of New York had charge of the work of securing a Hearing. Assisted by 
a few local friends, she did the same thing which we did in Chicago—sending our let- 
ters to the delegates and alternates who had not already been reached, and the same 
persistence was required to secure a Hearing. Miss Kate M. Gordon, our Correspond- 
ing Secretary, went to St. Louis in response to a telegram, and she and Mrs. Hackstaff 
made excellent speeches before the Platform Committee. They were most courteously 
received by Senator Daniel, of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee, but the result was 
exactly the same as with the Republican Convention. No experience could more effect- 
ively present the relative merits of influence without the ballot behind it, and of in- 
fluence backed by power. Perbaps in this connection only the work actually done at 
Headquarters is properly part of this report, but it would be leaving the story unfin- 
ished not to relate what happened when our work was done. 

At the beginning of the 58th Congress a bill providing for the admission of the 
Territories of Oklahoma, Indian, Arizona and New Mexico, under the names of Okla- 
homa and Arizona, was introduced and passed the House. It was known as the 
Hamilton Bill, and contained the following clause: 

Fifth, That said State shall never enact any law restricting or abridging the rights 
of suffrage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, or on account 
of any other conditions and qualifications, save on account of illiteracy, minority, sex, 
conviction of felony, mental condition or residence; provided, however, that any such 
restrictions shall be made uniform and applicable to all citizens. 

At the last National Convention the wording of this clause was noticed, and in 
Juoe, when Mrs. Upton and the Headquarters Secretary were in Chicago, they con- 
sulted Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, the Association’s legal adviser, as to what 
steps could be taken to secure the elimination of the objectionable language. Mrs. 
McCulloch took the matter under consideration, and when the Business Committee 
met in Warren in September she laid before them her plan. She advised that a circular 
be addressed to women’s organizations of all kinds, the country over, setting forth the 
threatened injustice to women and calling upon them to protest to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories, before which committee the bill had now come, and also to 
write to the Senators,from their own States, asking them to use their influence to have 
the paragraph above quoted amended or left out entirely. She advised that this letter 
be signed by prominent women, and accompanied by a leaflet prepared by Miss Black- 
well setting forth the reasons why women should protest. The Business Committee 
approved of Mrs. McCulloch’s plans, and the Headquarters clerks expressed their wil- 
lingness to undertake the clerical work, but when the cost was considered, it was 
decided that the Association could not afford it. The appropriation voted to this 
protest work was so small that Mrs. McCulloch’s plan was out of the question. When 
the result was communicated to her by letter she replied post-haste, ‘‘We dare not let 
thie work go undone. I will raise the money for it myself.’’ We immediately com- 
menced the correspondence to secure the lists of names, getting first the names and 
addresses of the officers of State Federations, W.C. T. U.’s, etc. Then we appealed to 
the president or corresponding secretary for directories of local auxiliaries. As fast as 
these names were secured, copies of the circular letter of thé Woman’s Protest Com- 
mittee were sent out. This letter was signed by 26 women, among them presidents 
of the following National organizations: Council of Women, Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, W. S. A., Teachers’ Federation, Catholic Woman’s League, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Lutheran Woman’s 
League, Congress of Mothers. 34,000 of these letters were sent out, together with 
28,000 leaflets, ‘‘Why Women Should Protest.”” The members of the Warren (Ohio) 
Political Equality Club assisted the Headquarters clerks in addressing envelopes, fold- 
ing and mailing letters. No better work was done within the year, and perhaps no 
more spontaneous response was ever given to anything than to this letter of the Pro- 
test Committee, All sorts of societies, not of womeu only, but of men and women, 
protested. More than 400 reported their action to Headquarters. The number 
of individuals who reported that they had written to Senator Beveridge, the Chairman 
of the Committee, and to their own Congressman, was so great that we simply could 
not keep a record. Newspapers, the country over, commented on the matter, hundreds 
of elippings on the subject sometimes being received at Headquarters in one mail. 
What was the result? Under date of Dec. 16, 1904, Senator Beveridge notified Hea - 
quarters that the Committee had unanimously voted to strike ouit the objectionable 
language ‘‘in accordance with your very reasonable request.’’ It was a great victory; 
and more than paid forthe labor, Mrs, McCulloch was as good as her word and raised 
the money to defray all the expenses, giving $100 herself, and securing from her friend 
and ours, Mrs, Elmina Springer, of Chicago, $400. Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, of Cali- 
fornia, president of the National Council of Women, contributed $50, and our own 
president, Miss Shaw, gave $25. There were a few small contributions. The work 
was most economically done, the printing and envelopes costing but $117.98. The 
postage amounted to more than $300. The Committee had a balance on band of 
$146.10 when the 1904 books were closed. The record of this work is a part of our 
Headquarters report because we executed the plans, but we beg of you to remember 
that not the plans only, but the means wherewith to carry them out, came from Mrs. 
McCulloch. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 

About the time the Prutest Work was 
commenced we subscribed to a clipping 
bureau, and soon became convinced that 
it had been a grave mistake not to do so 
long before. The clippings bring us news 
from all parts of the country. They are 
carefully looked over. Everything which 
relates to the history of our movement, 
such as reports of votes on woman suffrage 
measures, etc., is carefully filed. These 
clippings will be valuable for reference 
when the time comes for some one to write 
the fifth volume of the History of Woman 
Suffrage. When we can find time to do it, 
we write letters of appreciation to editors 
who render the cause good service, and 
occasionally we reply to one who has 
made adverse comments. Clippings de- 
scribing State Conventions, club meetings, 
etc., with reports of election of officers, 
help us to keep our Directory of State 
Associations and of local clubs correct- 
ly revised. The Clipping Bureau ser- 
vice costs $5 per month, and we believe it 
to be a very wise investment, 

COST OF HEADQUARTERS. 

The cost of maintaining Headquarters 
for the year was $2,300.81. This included 
the rent, telephone, all postage and sup- 
plies, the salaries of the three paid clerks 
and a small amount for extra stenographic 
help. Who can point us to any business 
concern which accomplishes as much as 
we have accomplished for less than $200 
per month? The reason we have been 
able to do it, is because Mrs. Upton gave 
all of her time absolutely without money 
compensation, justas the National officeis 
in charge of Headquarters always have 
done, because Miss Laura Clay, our first 
auditor, came to Warren and spent several 
months in the office on the same terms, 
because your paid employees have given 
the Association more than value received, 
and because we have observed with scru- 
pulous care the Association's policy of 
doing everything as economically as pos- 
sible. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT, 

Some time ago a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a suitable photograph of 
Miss Anthony to be enlarged. The offi- 
cers accepted the report of this committee 
early in the year, and the picture was 
ready for sale at Headquarters before Miss 
Anthony’s birthday in February. The 
pictures are excellent half-tones, and sell 
at 25 cents each. A large number have 
already been sold. 

Miss Andrews, chief stenographer at 
Headquarters, suggested to C, P. Brown 
& Company, of Massachusetts, that their 
series of penny pictures ought to include 
prints of Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, and Miss Anthony Her 
suggestion was at once accepted and wur 
Association loaned the photographs from 
which the plates for the prints were made. 
These pictures may be had from the 
makers at Beverly, Mass., or from Head- 
‘quarters. We have already sold nearly 
2,000 of them. 

The Literature Committee has just sup- 
plied us with an excellent booklet, ‘‘Ob- 
jections Answered,’’ by Miss Blackwell, 
which promises to be as popular as Mrs. 
Catt’s now famous *‘Do You Know?"’ 

The January and April issues of Prog- 
ress were edited at Headquarters, the lat- 
ter containing the Call, outline of the 
Convention program, and other informa- 
tion relative to the Convention. Nearly 
35,000 copies of Progress were sent out 
between Jan. 1 and June 16, and 39.000 
pieces of other literature. In the same 
time 3,975 letters were written. 
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And Cape Ann Steamers, 


“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


[ROUND 75c. Single fare 50¢ 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated -tation Stairs; Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Bost & Gi ter Steamboat Co. 




















American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak er 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stong BLackwELL, and 
Lucy E. Antruoxy. Forsale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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